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Published by Luther Tuckcr. } are in circumstances similar to what we were in 
Terms.—The Farmer is published every Satur-|| those days; and if we could make on them im- 


‘ay, making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which| : “ia " : . 
devas a Title-page and Index, at the low price of|| Pressions similar to what we have since received, 


$2,50, or $2.00 if payment is made at the time of) this rich and desirakle treat for the sick and the 
subseribing. well, the old, the middle-aged and the young,— 


‘(Cf Al! subscribers must commence with the} 
lume, Jan, 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No} would become more abundant. 


«abseription taken for less than six months. 





Strawberries are the earliest in ripening of all 
‘(<# New subscribers can be supplied with the | our fruits; and for several weeks, none can come 


rst, second and third volumes. .. || in competition with them as an ornament of the 


ce aalaatnee | table. It is true we can do without them, but 
THE GENESEE FARES | 1 why should we? They contribute to our com- 
fort and our health. The value of a thing is 

; - — H sometimes best known by its loss, for until we 
On Making Drains. | have possessed it, we can scarcely know and feel 
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No. 45. 
On Draining Land. 


The importance of removing or preventing 
stagnant water on cultivated land is generally 
admitted ; and in this district much has been 
done, and much is now doing to make both open 
and covered drains. There is another mode of 
operating however, very cheap and simple, which 
has been practiced by an excellent farmer in this 
neighborhood; and which we think is well worthy 
of imitation. 

A part of this farm is so nearly level that to 
plough across the natural drafts in the land, would 
be to obstruct the free discharge of water in rainy 
seasons, and greatly to damage his crops. He 








A friend of | its worth to the full extent. Inquire now of those 
ours, has rec- who depend on them as a dessert through the 
ommended the) first part of summer—ask if the expense or labor 
following plan) of producing is more than they are worth; and 
for construct-'| we are confident the reply would be, ‘ we would 
ing the bot-|! expend twice as much before we would consent 


tom of covered i to do without them.” 
drains: Two) 


fat woe 9% have strawberries in abundance; who by taking 
eye ie || few steps to the garden on any day, can procure} 

tanti *| enough for a feast. For a family of cight or ten| 
: eal a aaah persons and occasional visiters, we have found 
n the ditch, each bracing — the other; ane’ || beds equal to fifty square yards to be sufficient, — 
1 round stone, D, of proper size, is laid in the | 1 patch but little more than twenty one feet 
pening or angle between them. Where the sub-) square, exclusive of alleys, What garden in the 
soil is firm and not miry, these cannot move, and, country could not spare this much room ? and 


‘here will be three passages for the water as at) oy vans are always too busily engaged in oth- 











|| We would only refer however to those who}! 


therefore abstains from this very common prac- 
tice. Paying no attention to the rectangular 
shape of his fields, he draws each furrow in such 
direction that the plough mark on the bottom may 
form a drain; and this indentation in sward land 
the next sod covers without filling. 

We may possibly however, be better under- 
stood by presenting another view. Suppose a 
swale to run diagonally across the field, he would 
draw his furrows on each side as nearly paralle! 
as the ground would admit, turning the furrow- 
slice against the slope. By this means when the 
jland is finished, the last furrows form an open 
drain for all the waters that flow through this 
‘natural (but improved) channel 

In No. 38 of our current volume, we spoke of 
ithe benefits of furrow-draining; and of the im- 


>? 
iportance of having them well cleared out by the 











E, F and G. Small or broken stones are to be), matiers, to pick out the weeds from this little 
hrown on in sufficient quantity to fill the ditch «| 
little above D; ane then straw, or sods turned) 
upside down, must be carefulty laid on, to pre- 
vent the loose earth from falling in among the, 
straw. | 
In some parts of our country, stones of the’ 
foregoing descriptions may be readily procured; | 
ut in other parts these materials will be scarce ;) 
ind we shall therefore mention another method |, 


which we have very successfully practiced. We! meee 
ad stones which were too unshapely for the || hothing is wetter than the branches of evergreens. 


' : ere | i has no 
‘ormer purpose, broken small—the largest pieces | There is also less danger if the bed has not been 


. . | Newly dug over. 
ot exceeding the size of a man’s fist—and loose || dum, 


y thrown into the drain. A foot or eighteen | 


Strawberry beds on a rich loam are the most 
productive ; and to such as transplant late in au- 
tumn, we would recommend treading the soi! 
firmly round the roots. It prevents them from be- 
ing loosened and injured by the frost... In ordina- 
ry seasons it will prove a sufficient protection; 
but in those of unusual severity like the last, 
something more will be necessary; and perhaps 


Of the kinds to be cultivated, there is considera- 


spot? A very little labor indeed is required. 


shovel. A friend of ours has since mentioned the 
\following method of effecting the same purpose 
\more expeditiously : A farmer in his neighbor- 
| hood after the furrows are made, fastens his oxen 
toa large stone by putting the chain round it, and 
\then drags it along the drain. This compresses 
the loose soil on the sides and bottom, and leaves 
'.a clear channel for the water. 
! We think that some improvement however, 
might be made on this plan. Where a boulder* 
of the right size and shape for this purpose, can 
be found, nothing more would be wanting than to 
\fix an iron hook (by drilling and leading) into 
jone end of the stone; and this would leave a 


—— 


‘nches in height of this material, allows a free | ble choice. The Austrian Scarlet or Duke of ‘smoother track than such Stones commonly 
g t 


passage for all the water that collects from the |, Kent is our earliest, and the flavor is very fine. 
‘oaking of the land; and it should always be re- | In Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard, qc. nineteen 
-nembered that covered drains are not calculated | sorts are selected for a small garden; vut some o 
‘or the discharge of any other water; for if there|,them may not agree with this climate. The 
any opening where the water from the surface | Downton we should exclude for its unproductive: 
an run in, the drain soon becomes choked in con-|,"€ss ; and for the Sypeews as recommend the 
squence of the deposit of grass, leaves, and| Red Wood and White Wood. The Bush AlI- 


arth. 








''no drought occurs; but though we cuitivate this 
t 


On the Culture of the Straw- | sort we should be unwilling to depend on it for the 


BERRY. 

Who of our readers do net cultivate the straw- | equal to some other kinds. 
try ? This may seem a searching question, yet) 
itis put in the pure spirit of courtesy and good || 
nature. For many years we were not classed |! 
vith the cultivators of this fine fruit; and were | 
veasked how that happened? we should answer | 
ecause We were ignorant of its value—ignorant || 
{the great abundance which may be had from), 


‘small piece of ground, and a very little Jabor., 
vA 


Lindley’s Select List. 


Old Pine, 

Old Scarlet, 
Prolific Hautbois, 
Red Alpine, 
Roseberry, 
Sweet Cone, 
White Alpine, 
Wilmot’s =—- 
White Woor 


Austrian Scarlet, 
Black Prince, 

Black Roseberry, 
Downton, 

Elton Scediing, 
Grove End Seedling, 
Keen’s Seedling, 
Large Flat Hautbois, 
Bush Alpine, 


st of those who neglect its culture we presuine, Red Wood, 


i 


— < 


leave when a chain is fastened round them. 





From Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 
Wherever the fruit of the gooseberry and straw- 
‘berry, and the bulb of the turnep and the head of 
ithe cabbage attain a good size, there the climate 
may be considered highly favorable to the growth 
\of kitchen crops, most kernel fruits of Europe and 











_pine bears throughout the summer and autuma if; florists’ flowers. 


i] ~— 
' 


| The resinous tribe produces the best timber iu 


' 
main crop ; neither do we think the flavor is quite|| cold mountainous regions in every part of the 
We shall now give) |globe. The oak, the chestnut, and the mahogany 


| delight in strong soils and moderate temperatures, 
, such as skirt the bottom of mountains. In gene 
\iral, no species of timber is found to be durable 
\!which has been produced in low, moist, warm 
| situations. 
i No class of men have it in their power to form 
i'and cultivate a garden at less expense than that 


' ~_-- -- -<- - -_—= 
* A loose stone or rock ofa roundish form 
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of the farmer; but unfortunately few farmers 
have a taste for the subject; perhaps because 
gardening is not sufficiently contrasted to agricul- 
ture, to afford the farmer that sort of relief sought 
for in recreative and pleasurable pursuits. 


————— 


| The Polyanthus Narcissus, is among the most 
| delicate and tender of bulbs; these bulbs should 
‘be very carefully protected from the frost; they 


bout eight inches apart from each other ; they 








From the Florist’s Manual. 
Cultivation of Flowers with 
BULBOUS ROOTS. 


a light, rich soil, mixed with a tolerable propor- 
tion of sea sand. The compost commonly used 
is one third fine sand, one sixth rich loam, one- 


jay be planted six or eight inches deep, and a- 
| 


‘ought to be taken up soon after blossoming oth- 
| erwise they are liable to suffer during the winter. 


SEE FARMER 


——_— 


Nov.8, 183, 


The solid, as that of 


——_—_—_—_—_——_— 
the Crocus or English Sa; 
‘fron. . 


Bulbs, like buds, enclose the embryo of the fy 
ture plant, and protect it until the period of jt: 
evolution arrives, In this respect they perforn. 
the office of buds. Many of them are composec 
of concentric scales, nearly allied to those of the 





The Ranunculus, Anemone, Oxalis, and Dogs- ‘buds which secure the tender leaves and flowers 
tooth Violet, should be planted at the depth of, of northern regions from the rigors of winter, tc 
Bulbous roots should, in general, be placed in ! one inch; the bulbous Iris, Crocus, Arum, Small || which they would otherwise be exposed, 


| Frittillaria, Tiger flower, Gladiolus, and Snow- 
| 


' 


quil, Colchicum, and Snowflake, three inches; 


| They also bear some analogy to the tuberou; 


! 


the plants to which they are attached wil] always 


' ; | ; 
drop, two inches— Tulip, double Narcissus, Jon- |; root, whether we consider them as buds or rcots, 


third stable manure, and one sixth leaves of || Hyacinth, Amaryllis, Martagon, and other large | be regarded with peculiar interest, as among the 


; 


most splendid ornaments of our gardens. 


! 

trees. Thetwo last named articles are tobe well | Lilies and Pzeonies, four inches ; the Crown lan. 
| perial, and Polyanthus Narcissus five inches. | 

| In making the estimate of these depths, admea- } hingers of spring, embrscing the Snowdrop, Lily 
| surement should always be taken from the top || Tulip, Hyacinth, and about 40 other beautifully 


rotted, and at least two years old ; the beds should 


be formed two feet deep, being raised four or six | 


inches above the garden, to turn off the rain ; the 


} 
| These plants are often among the earliest ha 


best time for planting bulbs is in October or No- of the bulb ; the rows should be eight or ten inch- || flowering plants. 


vember, though it will do if delayed until the first \ es apart, and the roots about six or seven distant 1 


of December. 


We cannot fail to observe while examining tl 


from each other, varying with the size of the | curious organization of different roots, with wha: 


The distance at which Hyacinths siould be } flower; the bulbous roots most frequently select- || apparent care the plants of another year are pro 


placed from each other is about six inches; the 
bulb should be placed in fine sea sand, and cover- 
ed with it; after they are thus planted, the bed 
should be carefully covered with earth four inches 


Narcissus, double Jonquille, Polyanthus, Narcis- 





in depth; when winter sets in, or about the mid- 
dle of December, cover these beds with straw, 


part of this ought to be removed, however, a- 
bout the middle of February, and the remainder 
during the month of March—If there be too much | 
protection the bulbs will be injured. | 
When these plants blossom, their bells may be 
supported by small sticks; they should be protec- 
ted from heavy rains and an intense vertical 
sun— When the blossoms are faded and the 
flowering season is over, the flower stems 
should be cut off; the buds should be left, until 
the leaves are nearly dry, when the bulbs are to. 


be taken up and the leaves cut off, half an inch | 


from the top of the bulb—they are then replaced 
(sideways) with the fibres on in the earth, and 
again covored with it; they should there be al- 
lowed to remain and gradually dry for a month, 
and then be taken up, cleared from the earth and 
fibres, and each bulb wrapped in a separate pa- 
per, and kept dry, or packed in dry sand. 
Should the flowers be desired to decorate the 
parlor in the winter, they ought to be planted in 
September ; they should be placed in deep, nar 
row pots, six inches in diameter at the top, and | 
about one third deeper than common flower pots ; 
‘he bulb should be just covered with the kind of 
soil before described; the watering should be | 
trom the top, but the pots may be allowed, twice | 
a week, to stand in saucers filled with soft wa-! 
‘er; they ought to have as much sun and air as| 
possible—they should never, however, be allowed | 
to feel the direct influence of fire; when the plants 
vegin to blossom, the earth may be kept constant. | 
ly saturated with moisture ; the bulbs may be pre- 
served, when they have done blossoming, as be- | 
‘ore directed, 
The Single Hyacinth is generally preferable | 
to the double, for early flowering ; many of them, | 
are two or three weeks sooner in bloom—their | 


flowers are more numerous and brilliant than | 
those of the double. 


-enerally planted three or fo 


inches apart, and | 
avered with earth 


iwoO or’ inches deep 


| 
} 


| stroys the roots. 
| able for such roots. 


are however sometimes selected, although they 


| blossom some time later than the single. 
. } 
sea weed or leaves four or five inches deep; a | 


Hyacinths intended for winter, should be pla- 
ced in glasses about the middle of November ; the 
glasses should be previously filled with pure wa 


sus, double Narcissus, Crocus, and single Hya- } 
‘cinths ; some of the earliest double Hyacinths | 


{ed for parlor flowers, in winter, are the Roman tected, and the species secured against the vari 


ous chances of destruction. 


Natural Philosophy. 

| We have beea much gratitied by the perusa 
of a Lecture delivered before the Lenox (Moss. 
| Lyceum, Oct. 3, 1834, by Samve W. Busu, an 
\from which we make the following extra ts 
The Lecture is published in the Massachuseit 





ter ; the bottom of the bulb, when placed in the Eagle, trom which we copy : 


glass, may just touch the water; when thus situ 
ated, they are to be placed, for the first ten days, 


_in a dark room, to promote the shooting of the 


roots ; they then must be exposed to the light and 
sun as much as possible, although they will blos- 
som without the influence of the sun, the colors 
of the flowers will be greatly inferior, should they 
bloom in the shade. 

The water when it becomes impure, should be 
changed. The roots should be taken from the 
glasses, and their fibers rinsed in clean water, and 


the glasses well washed inside. Great care must 


be taken that the water in the glasses be not al- | 


lowed to freeze, as it bursts the glasses and de- 
Soft, clear rain water is prefer- 
Other pure water will, how- 
ever, answer. 

Nosegays when they have been kept for a con- 


, Siderable time, may often be, in a degree restored 


in this way, by achange of the water in the 
glasses, in which their ends are inserted. Th. , 
are benefitted by this change on the same princi- 
ple of bulbous roots. Flowers almost dry, may 
sometimes be temporarily restored, by covering 
them with a glass bell or cup, or substituting 
warm Water instead of cold. 

The only advantage gained by taking up bulbs 
after blooming, (Tulips excepted) is, either to 
divide the roots, when too numerous, or to renew 
a wornout soil. Neither of these can occur oftener 


i 


than once in three or four years, 


Bulbs are subterranean organssomewhat analo- 
gous to buds. ‘Fhey usually have numerous fi 
bers or radicles attached to their inferior surfaces. 

Though they do not in all respects scem to belong 
to roots, they are usually regarded, and.described 


: / as such, 
Tulips are hardier than Hyacinths ; they are | 


Three varieties are commonly enumerated. 
Ist. The scaly bulb, as that of the Lily. 24, The 


funicated or coated, as that of the Onion. 3 


o 


‘The subjects which have been discussed in this 
Lyceum, have veen no less diversified than in- 
portant. ‘I'he several branches of Natural Phi 
_losophy,—Geolozy, Botany, Chemistry, and Bi- 
oztaphical sketches, disquisitions on Moral Phi- 
‘losophy and tlistory, and debates, embracing 

questions relating to the past, the present and th 
/future,——have severally occupied our atteition: 
and though neither of the subjects 1 have named 
have been continued in a series, but have been 
| presented to us in fragments, yet enough of each 
has been given to inspire the dullest umnds with 
interest, and to induce us all to make muvre m- 
nute and thorough investigations. If there wer: 
no other result than this, ia awakenmg interest, 
and in induciag inquiry, this institution must bi 
considered invaluable. ‘Lhe pieasures of the 
mind, unlike the pleasures of the body, never clo) 
or disgust. ‘T'o get knowledge, to yet understan- 
ding, 18 said in Holy Writ to be the source o! 
mau’s highest pleasure ; and although this decla- 
ration is acknowledged to be true, yet most men 
by their conduct, evince that they totally disbe 
lieve it. It ought to be more vividly understood 
that the searching for, and the accumulation 0! 
truths, which are the material of thought and a- 
nalogies,not only gives an clevation and a sublim- 
ily to our nature, but greatly enlarges the rang) 
/ of our resemblances, and consequently propo! 
tionally widens the sphere of our enjoyment. 

I need not surely adduce illustrations in sup: 
port of this proposition, nor need I go ito an a! 
— to prove-the value and admirable ‘en 

ency of the studies included in the Philosoph) 

of Nature. And yet, were one to judge, trot 
the actual condition of the knowledge of thes 
. branches, he would decide either that almost 4 
| total ignorance prevailed in relation to them, 0! 
| that, if understood, they were considered of littl 
value. 


| Is not this wrong? What species of know’ 
edge can be more important than the knowledg' 
of the laws or principles of nature, as indicatee 
in Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Chemistry, 
and the application of these principles to the art: 
and inventions, or to whatever can contribute 
our social well-being ? National wealth and hap- 
| piness are founded upon the knowledge and pre- 
‘per application of the principles alluded to: 
without this knowledge, our condition would b 


i} 
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-niserable and helpless,—the darkness of midnight 
would succeed, to this twilight of the human 
mind: And every one must perceive, that civili- 
sation, refinement, every thing that can adorn, or 
render our nature illustriows, will increase in a 
geometrical ratio, as new principles are discover- 
cd and applied. It is ap immutable truth, that 
the knowledge of nature, which is once accurate, 
's forever true,—the knowledge of nature, which 
s once perfect, may be forever useful. And as 
‘in nature nothing 1s melancholy,” so nothin« is 
mean; and in the study of it, we tread in the 
‘ootsteps of wisdona, for they are the footsteps of 
trod. 

Simply then, on the score of utility—of the ac- 
juisition of wealth—-of physical comfort,—this 
study is of pre-eminent service. 

Bat we are beings of taste and sensibility, as 
wellas of reason and judgment. Our beneficent 
‘‘reator has endowed the human soul with a fac- 
ilty to perceive and enjoy the beautiful and sub- 
ime. lle would not have thus endowed it, did 
ne not intend that this faculty should be exercis- 
ed. And how munificently has he supplied us 
with objects, upon which it can be employed. 
There is no soul so uncultivated or prejudiced, 
that does not involuntarily admire the moral bcgu- 
‘y displayed in acts of goodness, magnanimity, 
‘ourage, and fortitude; or that does not thnll 
with an emotion of sublimity, as he bears the spi- 
‘itof the storm reveling on his throneof darkness, 
with the lightnings and the thunder ; or thai does 
not behold with delight the many-shaped and 
‘many colored clouds that pavilion the declining 
‘un, Whose rays painted on the heavens opposite, 
orm that glorious bow 
‘ That spans with bright arch the glittering hills be- 

low.” 

These striking moral and physical beauties, I 
say, the most uncultivated involuntarily admire ; 
but it is true with them, as with the most of man- 
kind, their admiration js compelled, not guided 
ind governed by thespirit of knowledge. Want- 
‘ng this spirit to decypher the mysteries of crea- 
‘ion, they occupy themselves in pursuing phan- 
‘oms, raised by their prejudices or passions, and 
ire contented to be of the earth, earthy, appa- 
rently unconscious of the high, capacious powers 
they possess. But to him who has properly cul- 
‘ivated, and who properly employs, the faculty 
illuded to,—*“ to him, who in the love of nature 
olds communion with her visible forms,” she 
speaks in the various but harmonious language 
f wisdom, love and beauty. He feels, as did 
lie Baron of Verulam, that the spirit of the uni- 
erse is upon him. " 
It is certainly to be deeply regretted, that the Na- 
‘ural Sciences are not more studied. Ifthe know- 
‘edge of them were more generally diffused, there 
vould be infinitely more of enjoy ment, and much 
ess of evil, in the world. I express this senti- 
ment deliberately, with a full conviction of its 
rath. If the farmer, for example, were acquaint- 
«l with the laws of vegetation—the structure 
and physiology of plants—of the proper admix- 
inre of soils requisite for their growth, and with 
iiany other facts connected with his daily em- 
ployment,—how much more delight wouid he 
‘ake in his profession ; how much more enlarged 
would be his conceptions ; how much more ele- 
vated his pleasures. The same might be said of 
‘he artisan, aud of many other persons, who, 
laving ears, would hear; and eyes, would see. 

If we would seck the Beautitul and Sublime, 

ue Wonderful, the Useful and the Permanent, 


we would turn from pursuing exclusively the e- | re the a , 
, || monies of Nature! Nothing is isolated—nothing 


phemeral vanities, and distracting, degrading ex- 
vitements of the day, and explore the Book of 
vod’s work, ; 

In illustration of this proposition, let us cite 
ne or two examples. 

In the first place, then, is it not wonderful, that 
‘he same principle which holds in their orbits the 
inillions of billions of vast worlds, that are mov- 
ng with inconceivable force through the illimita- 
ble regions of space,—-that this same principle 
olds together the particles of a grain of sand or 
\ drop of water? Who can hardly be persuaded 
'o believe, that in one second of time, in one beat 
the pendulum of a clock, a ray of light travels 











| putations, which almost seem to have been devi- 


‘\is imperfect—nothing is out of place. 
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over 192,000 miles, and would therefore perform 
the tour of the world in about the same time it 
requires to wink with our eyelids, and in much 
less than a swift runner occupies in taking a gin-| 


arger than the earth,—and that, although so re- 
mote from us that a cannon ball, shot directly to- 
wards it, and maintaining its full speed, would 
be twenty years in reaching it, it yet affects the 
earth by its attraction in an inappreciable instant 
of time? “ And when with pain and difficulty we 
have strained our imagination to conceive a dis- 
tance so vast, a force so intense and penetrating, 
how must our wonder increase when we are toid 
that the one (the earth) is aninsensible point, and 
the other (the sun) is unfelt at the nearest of the 
fixed stars, from the mere effect of their remote- 
ness; while among these very stars are some, 
whose actual splendor exceeds by many hun- 
dred times that of the sun itself! There are oth- 
er results of scientitic research, which, from their 
minuteness, would appear to clude the grasp of 
thought. Who would not ask for demonstra- 
tion, when told that a gnat’s wing, in its ordina- 
ry flight, beats many hundred times in a second? 
or that there exist animated and regularly organ- 
ized beings, many thousands of whose bodies 
laid close together would not extend an inch? 
But what arc these, to the astonishing truths 
which modern optical inquiries have disclosed, 
which teach us, that every point of a medium 
through which a ray of light passes is affected 
With a succession of periodical movements, regu- 
jlarly recurring at equal intervals, no less than 
\five hundred millions of millions of times in a 
single second! thatit is by such movements com- 
municated io the nerves of our eyes, that we 
see,—nay more, that it is the difference in the fre- 
quency of their recurrence which affects us with) 
a sense of the diversity of color ; that, forinstance,, 
in acquiring the sensation of redness, our eyes) 
are affected four hundred and eighty-two millions 
of millions of times ; of yellowness, five hundred) 
and forty-two millions of millions of times; and 
of violet, seven hundred and seven millions of 
millions of times, per second. It might well be; 
asked, Do not such things sound more like the) 
ravings of madmen, than the sober conclusion of 
people in their waking senses ?” 











which any one must certainly arrive, who will 


reasoning by which they have been obtained. 
The facts I have named are scarcely more won- 
derful, than that so minute and feeble a being as} 
man should discover them. 

Were I to speak of the Useful, in reference to 
the principles of Natural Science to the practical 
purposes of life, I might adduce millions of exam- 
ples. I will cite only one or two at random 
“That a man,” says Herschel, “ by merely mea- 
suring the moon’s apparent distance from a star 
with a little portable instrument held in his hand, 
and applied to his aye, even with so unstable a 
footing as the deck ofa ship, shall say positively 
within five miles where he 1s, on a boundless o- 


JOURNAL. 


gle stride? 'That the sun is almost a million times i 


only be at the trouble of examining the chain of|| Place in the hum 


355 
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ry thing. The several substances of the universe 
co-operate, in a system of mutual dependencies. 
Observe the pheno nena of the seasons: What 
‘a-circle of beautiful dependencies! each is ne. 

cessary to all, aud allto each. Vegetables are 

dependent upon inorganic matter for sustenance 
and strength, and animals are dependent upon 

both vegetable and inorganie matter ; lime is an 

ingredient of the bone, and iron of the bloo3 ; in- 
organic matter, in turn, is dependent on the prin- 
ciple of life and heat, for the multiplied and dis- 
tinctive beauties which are conferred upon. it, in 
the countless myriads of vegetable and animal 
productions. How admirably all are blended 

and grouped together, each giving and receiving 
advantages! From creative love, sprung the mul- 
titudinous parts of this beautiful universe. It is 
not strange, therefore, that we find the minutest 
molecule of matter, or the particles of a dewdrop, 
as well as the countless orbs that revoive in the 
illimitable depths of space, held and bound to- 
gether by mutual affinities and attractions. Man 
only, man--the wanderer and the offender—is 
insensible to the good which surrounds him. 
He uses without thankfulness, and lives without 
knowledge; and is reckless of all affinities and 

attractions, that point not to the gratification of 
his appetites and passions. 

How beautiful is the analogy of the vegetable 
to the animal structure. Take the circulation of 
the blood: In the animal, the fgod is taken into 
the stomach, and converted in%‘chyme by the 
operation upon it of the gastric juice; when it is 
changed into chyle, it is absorbed by innumera- 
ble minute vessels, the lacteals and lymphatics. 
(the roots of the stomach,) which unite and ter- 
minate in a common trunk, called the thoracic 
duct; by this duct, it is conveyed to the left auri- 
cle of the heart, thence to the left ventricle, 
whence it is taken by the pulmonary artery, 
which divides into two branches, leading to the 
lungs; there, by the action of the atmospheric 
air, it is vitalized or oxygenized ; immediately 
the new-made blood is taken by innumerable ves- 
sels to the right auricle, thence to the right ven- 
tricle, where it is thrown into the aorta, and 
thence distributed by numerous arteries through- 
out the system; these terminate in veins, which 





Yet we have)| return what remains of the blood to the heart, to 
no reason to doubt that these are conclusions, to|| go through the same process. 


|) _ Who would a a similar claboration takes 

ble plant, upon which we tread 
with such lordly heedlessness ? When the seed 
is placed in the ground, the cotyledons or lobes 
impart moisture and oxygen to the heartlet, which 
sends forth two radicles, the ascending and de- 
scending: the descending is the root, which is 
composed of small fibers, to which are attached 
at their extremities small vessels, called spongi- 
oles; these spongioles are the proper roots or 
lacteals, which absorb the blood, (water ;) the 
water is conveyed by means of small vessels 
(the arteries,) which diverge into ten thousanc 
lesser arteries, by which means nourishment is 
conveyed to every section of the plant; when 
the water arrives at the leaves, (which are the 
lungs,) it is oxygenized, as in the animal ; from 





cean, cannot but appear to persons ignorant of 
physical astronomy an approach to the miracu- 
on Yet the alternative of life and death, 
wealth and ruin, are daily and hourly staked 
with perfect confidence on these marvellous com- 





sed on purpose to show how closely the extremes 
-@ speculative refinement and practcal utility can 
‘be brought to approximate.” 

And how admirable are the analogies and har- 


The uni- 
_verse may be said to be a transcendantly vast so- 
‘cial system, The‘moon revolves around the 
‘earth; the earth, with numerous other planets 
‘and their satellites, around the sun; and the sun, 
| with its train of dependent worlds, around other 
systems; and these systems around other sys- 
‘tems, through spaces and with forces infinitely 
‘beyond the power of the human imagination to 
| conceive ;—and yet, as we have seen, the same 
| principle that guides and connects these countless 


thence it is taken by another set of vessels, (the 
veins,) and carried down the trunk, between the 
cuticle and the inner bark. How striking and 
beautiful is this analogy ! 

Montreal in the Dark.--Montreal was 
singularly obscured a few days since. To- 
wards iwo o’clock the sky assumed an or- 
ange color, and after a short time changed 
to adark green; gradually increasing in 
density until three o’clock, when the dark- 
ness was so complete, that ‘he houses and 
shops wvere lit up as at night. At about 
five o'clock, a breeze from the north-west 
sprung up, accompanied by a sight rain, 
which dissipated the darkness. The water 
which fell was dark as ink, and tasted and 
smelt like smoke ; depositing when allow 
ed to settle, a black ashy powder. This 
singular appearance in the Heavens is be- 
lieved to have been caused by large fires 











and vast worlds holds together the particles of a 


| pebble! ‘Thus every thing is concected with eve- 


ip the woods. 


THE GENESEE FARME 


On another occasion, not of controversy, bui as 
matter of remark in relation to a very extraordi- 
| nary ox bred by Mr. Coke from his Devon herd, 
he says—“I am totally free from prejudices on 


| these matters, and, therefore, candidly admit the 


| 


= 


oY 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 
Improved Breeds of Cattle. 

I am, Mr. Editor, induced, from the continu: | 
ed silence of your correspondent R., to offer you | 
some remarks upon Ornus’ essay on * Improved | 
Cattle,” which appeared in your paper of the 20th | 
Sept., as taken from the Cecil Republican ; less | 
perhaps in relation to his opinions about cattle, | 
than with reference to the fairness of his insinu- || 


. aughtered at home. Such an animal 
ations and statements relative to other writers on || to “ slvughte at Smithfield” Mr. Berry then 
the same subject. Had “Ornus” been content || CUght to appear , 


, ; 

as his commendation of this particular ani- 

ae teal : i s about | SUPports 

with giving us his own views and opinion i aulidam of tard Talbe, whe wees 

den he had seen and known, I | mal by the opinion L ‘ 

om ee ee 4 s if d ’ |i breeder of Herefords, and adds—'‘ Backed by 

3 i selfon your reacers— || : 

shout? —" shat nid 5 om Pe with | Such an authority, I do not fear to set up a Devon 

ie: a Beng Se me slight iaigee || ox as a model, and it is highly sati-factory to me 
i 0 Ss . ! . *. *. 

ar wp, 9 ar na " | to find I hold sentiments similar to Lord Talbot, 

t 2 in ; ub, ap 

™ eck hap ta prong of mere opinions and on this important question of size ; of priory 

so ae \ ast is superior to a smaller 
stude assertions (and of such materials is thees- | large good be P 8 


, || one.” 
ust rest on the Xnow- | : Pa 
1 before a oe r f the sndividual | Can any thing be more disinterested, from a 
lities xactness o ig : 
ngh. ee BES Se | breeder, than this liberal and gratuitous commen- 


pr om j ally do not stehow ||. 
premmigeing tem; ant haewy on dation of an anima! belonging to another breed 


the time I saw him, the most complete I ever putmy 


gence to his neighbors’ wishes consigns this ox 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


' 


one for himself, on the respective merits and 
claims to consideration of the two individuals. 
The pamphlet, thus alluded to by Ornus, con- 


* P his claims to « consi- aad 
] sae b a8 ee 7" oui Antes ive || than that which occupied his own yards? Can 
vhs © eaaag ae m9 ap as peers sean. || 28Y thing be more illustrative of Mr. Berry’s 
pth ethane, dulleuipartoepiatenede nya bans li i honest and simple pursuit after truth, together 
try at least, known to be a practical man, intel My with its ready admission and promulgation 
gent, liberal and unprejadiced poor Sa || whenever found, apart from all prejudice, pride 
me nn sargin gente: i tp see \| of opinion or selfinterest ? And this is the gentle- 
highmindedness as the article iti 
i but 7 sede r seeeie Wihleh See man, whom “ Ornus”’ has represented as writing 
pm phpsemtasisovese: “cay! |! a pamphlet, “ the professed object of which was 
an untruth or misrepresentation ; and such in the j to give the origin of Improved short horns, but 
a) Xaminati li find Mr. Berry | we hail 
ie 4 of our exuenpation bs mall § - in | which seems principally to have had in view the 
to be; and though any insinuations tot ¢ contra- demonstration of the fact, that Mr. Whitaker 
ge pernataap ong 8 pos os | had succeeded in uniting two qualities that were 
a e ae on the eo of ~ Poe bat | incompatible, and that he possessed the very best 
I nama BENE. pw 1s. || breed of short horns in England It is from this 
we should have a just estimate of the reliance that | pamphlet that the story of the two cows is taken,” 
may be safely placed on his statements, views, || es é' ak eee 
and opinions; and also, that we may be able to | Now, sir, let us examine the fairness, liberality, 
: : .. | and correctness of Ornus’ opinions, and represen 

make that due allowance which Ornus thinks | slide in tthe han tileeesiinnn: Guam ol tlle 
30 necessary for this writer’s near approach to ‘ y 
oxtravagance and prejudice. 

That your readers may judge for themselves |) 
in this matter, I will not ask them to take for || 
granted any assertions of my own, but will offer, I tains fifty one pages of letter press; nor is the 
for their perusal, a few extracts from Mr. Berry’s | 
Writings which have been at various times pub-| tered upon until the forty second page! and all 
‘ished in the agricultural journals of England. that is then said of this excellence of the breed, 

This writer, for instance, when alluding to the | and of Mr. Whitaker's stock, including the “stury 
error of breeders, in relation to size, often mis- || of the ten cows,’’ is comprised in about one hun- 
judging the apparent bulk, produced by extrava- | dred and twenty lines of letter press—~ocecupying 
gance in some particular parts, for real weight, || five pages only of the fifty one! Now let Ornus 
ubserves——“ I regret, that in order to render my- | inform us of what, but the “ professed” subject, the 
self more intelligible on this subject, I cannot ad- |! other forty six pages treated. 


dress the reader, with the animals requisite for | That due justice may be done to the candor of} 


somparison before us, but under that impossibility, | Ornus’ remarks, I will here copy ald that is said 
| of Mr. Whitaker’s stock in this pamphlet which 


I cannot do better than direct attention to any 

good specimen of a Nort Devon beast, which, | « seems principally” (1 quote Ornus’ own words # 
it 48 my decided conviction, unites in itself truer ||to have had in view the demonstration of the 
form, with Greater proportionate substance, than | fact, that Mr. Whitaker had succeeded in uniting 
any animal we possess, I shall not be suspected |, two qualities that were incowpatible, and that he 


of prejudice in stating this, and, perhaps, may be |; possessed the very best herd of short horns in Eng- 
‘old it is not the wisest course to adopt ;——but I || land.” 


‘nvestigate for improvement, and do not hesitate Mr. Berry in his pamphlet says: 
‘0 Say—=the form of the Devon, andits disposition || ‘ The cows recorded, are the property of J. 


of parts, will be my Model in breeding shorthorns, || Whitaker, Esq. of Greenholme, near Otley, and || 


until I meet with a better.’ 


So much for Mr. | are or the most esteemed blood. They have given 
Berry’s ‘ given, 


t . t ° . 
; near approach to extravagance” in re- || and give, twice a day, as follows: 
a . . ‘ 1] 
a to short horns (of which he is himselfa'! [Here follows the names of “the ten cows,” 
pre aconrine . ti . es . 
eder) and against which we are so carnestly |! their age, and qualities of milk.] 


Ox in question to have been, in my judgment, at |) 


hand on. I am sorry to say Mr. Coke’s indul), 


i Berry ; and, then, your readers can decide, each || 


milking property of the improved short horns en- |) 


ject. 


R 





—_— 





great inclination to fatten, and Mr. Whitake; 


|cannot be too highly complimented on hi 
besa exertions to combine the two qualities 
| The remainder of his stock will be found by no 
‘means contemptible milkers; but it is though; 
unnecessary to remark on any ordinary quanti 
| ties.” 

Ino where see this stock called b 
i the very best short horns in England.” e- on 
ily States them to be “of the most esteemed blood.” 
|Unless Mr. Berry had seen all the short horns in 
, England, such an assertion would bean absurdity 
and woulé carry no more weight with it, than 
,the assertion that “ Mr, Champion from w 


S Suc 


y Mr. Berry 


hon 
White Rose was obtained, sent better stock to this 


country than any other short horn breeder ” 

Again Ornus says—“But Mr. Whitaker, } 
have good reasons for believing, has never assy 
med the responsibility of the story of the ten 
cows.” 

From my own knowledge of Mr. Whitaker, j 
should not suspect him of allowing a misstatemen: 
to go forth, in relation to his stock, sanctioned 
even by his silence : but it so happens, that I do 
personally know, that he made the same statemen: 
in relation to one of the ten cows which appeared 
in Berry’s pamphlet; and I therefore presume 
had the conversation led to it, he would have cor. 
roborated the statement made of the other nine. 


Ornus then affects to soften his own imputs 
tions by saying, that Mr. Berry gives the story o: 
the ten cows “at second hand’—" He had it 
from the dairy man, or the dairy man’s wife, o: 
daughter, I forget which.” Ornus must have 
obtained his knowledge, as to the story of the ten 
cows being second hand, from some other source 
‘than the pamphlet in question; for Mr. Berry 
jthere says, “ The instances which are given as 
to milk were obtained by himself on the spot.’ 

It is very probable that Mr. Berry did not milk 
i the cows himself, nor strain the milk, nor perhaps 








| 
' 


‘Measure it with his own hands, but was most 
likely present at all these operations, 

The amount of judgment and practical know 
ledge, evinced in the essay by ‘ Ornus,” I leave 
to the more able scrutity of your corresponden' 
R; still hoping he may think it deserving of his 
notice, for I presume it can easily be estimated 
by any one who has either seen or touched, Or- 
nus’ paragon of excellence,“ Wye Comet.” Wit. 
sucha standard, I can understand Ornus’ ap 
preciation of improved short horns; for thougl 
the animal has sired some good stock from hig’ 
bred cows, yct, as an individual, his excellence 
_in form and qualities is very questionable. 
Enough has now been quoted from the writings 
(of Ornus ard Mr. Berry to enable your readers 
to form their own estimate of the comparatim 
‘candor and liberality of the two men, and the 
‘consequent value of their respective communica- 
‘tions, whenever they shall favor us with their 
‘opiniuns on this, or any other agricultural sub: 
LiGNaToR. 





| 


| 
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For the Genesee Farme’. 
Farm Diary. 
Mr. Tvcker—I asked a neighbor the othe: 
‘day why he did not keep a diary of his farm 
/managemont. Oh, it would take too much time, 
said he. 
Perhaps the same reason has deterred many 
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‘others. But it is not the cage. It does not re 
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quire five minutes a day to note do 

vt done on the ¢arm. be ready early in the spring for another lough- 

7 } od advice of your usefal | (2° and the decomposition of the sod and weeds 
poappeteg eto ert y (turned down in the fall) will be nearly, if not 

paper, and since last April I have punctually / altogether, complete.* 

wrote down every day’s transaction, money paid) 1 In dry and warm soils, these advantages ate 

for labor, &c.——and my experience proves that it | e3s, but still the time gained for spring work is 


j ve ; i 5 per ° 
has not averaged thrce minutes time for each en | mises, not merely our labor, but the productive 
try. 


_ powers of the earth also, by soonest enabling us 
The best way is to have your journal in a} to shade the soil with a growing crop.} 


convenient place, with a pen and inkstand near} 2d. What number of ploughings, preparatory to 


-—-and when you return in the evening—or af- || * 70Ps #8 necessary or proper ? ‘ : 
nage were tea Bagee aii, ‘The Romans were in the practice of multi- 
‘er tea, Make the entry or the day, one eve } plied ploughings, This appears, as well from 
ry day, the troubie is nothing. i the precepts of Cato, as trom the opinion of Co 
I believe my diary will be very usefalinext year | jumelia, that “ tillage, which does not leave the 

° . ear 

y the opportunity of comparison. For instance | arth in a state of duet and render the use of har- 
J RAEN eres thie es poe ye has not been well performed.” | 
{ find some wo:k was commenced too late this Tull, and his disciples, carry the doctrine still | 
eason—next year 1 can profit by it, for I have further, and believe that frequent ploughings en- 
‘he exact time of all my ploughing, sowing, &c.,' able “Te a mae with even the use of ma- 
, hures, s, however, is extravagant: it is cer- 

’ . he é , y J do t! ° ’ ’ . . 

equally certain that there is muchit cannot do. 


AND GARDENER’S JOUR 
With these precautions, your | clay sround will 


a 7 





| a sufficient inducement to a practice that econo || 
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proportion as you deepen your plourhin in- 
crease the necessity r* manurennee sighed 
“ From six to eight inches may be taken ae 
bt ordinary depth of sufficient ploughing.’ 
) b 
4th. Of the different 


oe modes of ploughing {level 
ridge ploughing] whic f ploughing [level or 


‘ t h is to be preferred ? 
This question admits no absolute answer. We 
| have already suggested the use of the latter 
mode, in stiff, heavy, wet clays, and, in our opin- 
ton, all ground in which clay predominates, 
_ whatever be the culture, should be made to take 
this form ; because it powerfully tends to drain 
| the soil and carry off, from the roots of the grow- 
| ing plants, that superfluous water which, left to 
| itself, would seriously affect both the quality and 
| the quantity of their products.{ In sandy, po- 
Tous, dry soils, on the other hand, level ploughing 
is to be preferred, because ridging such soils 
would but increase that want of cohesion, which 
is their natural defect. 

A loamy soil, [which is a medium between 
these two extremes,] ought, in a dry climate, to 
be cultivated in the flat way, that it may the bet- 
ter retain moisture; and in a wet climate in 








Pope’s line “and make each year a critic on the) 
tast.”? Respectfully, yours, }  Agncultural, like other business, having profit || 
Milo, 1834 Poor Ricuarp. || for its object, is a subject of calculation: its la- || 

| bor must be regulated by its end, and the mo- | 


ment the expense of this transcends the profit, it {| 





from a Treatise on Agriculture, published at Albany 
a Bogen When, therefore, we hear of six ploughings, pre 
Of Tillage, and the Principles | paratory toa wheat crop, we conclude, eit er that 
ON WHICH IT IS FOUNDED. | the plough will soon stop or that it belongs to 
TittaGe has three obj cts:—Ist, the raising | one of the Dilettanti, who thinks it below hum to| 
£ plants, whose seeds, stems or roots may be; count the cost. In our practice, we find that | 
necessary or useful to man and the animals he) spring crops (of the cereal gramina) succeed 
amploys ;—2d, the improvement of the soil, by|) best on one fall ploughing, well ridged and fur- 
aying it open to those atmospheric influences |} rowed, and one cross ploughing in the spring; | 
which increase its fertility ;—and 3d, its destruc-} and that spring and summer crops, of the legu-| 
tion of weeds, or planis which rise spontaneous-|) minous and cruciform families, fo:m the best, 
'y, and are either altogether unfit, or fit only in| possible preparation for winter crops, and ren-| 
a small degree, for the nutrition of menand cat-| der unnecessary more than cne additional 
tle, and which, if left to themselves, would stifle|| ploughing. After all, — proper answer to this) 
or starve the intended crop. | question must necessarily be qualified by con- 
In fulfilling cither or all of these objects, it is) siderations of soil, weather, season, crop and 
evident that the surface of the earth must be) culture; influences which cannot but exist in all 
broken and divided into small parts, so that in| cases, and over which we have no control. | 





may be improvement, but it ceases to be farming. || 


ridges, that it may the sooner become dry. 
Of a Rotation of Crops, and the 
PRINCIPLES ON WHICH IT IS FOUNDED. 


Tw this branch of our subject we invite parti- 
cular attention ; because, in our opinion, it forms 
the basis of all successful agriculture. What- 
ever pains we take, whatever expenses we incur, 
in collecting instruments of husbandry, in accu- 
mulating and applying manures, and in tilling the 
earth, all is to little purpose, unless to these we 
superadd a succession of crops, adapted to the na- 
ture of the soil—to the laws of the climate, and to 
the physical character and commercial value of the 
article raised. Peas will vegetate on wet cot- 
ton, and wheat in pure ; Indian corn will 
grow in high northern latitudes, and the apple 
may be found near the equator. Wehave seen 
sanfoin struggling in wet clay, and aquatic plants 
on the top of an arid mountain ; but all indicat- 
ed the violence done to nature, and presented 
only specimens diminutive in bulk and deficient 





the first instance it may furnish a bed and cover- || Wheat, for instance, requires more preparatory | 
ing for the seeds sown, enable them to push their') ploughing than rye, and rye more than oats. | 
roots into the soil, and draw from it a portion of |Clay ground demands more tillage than calca- 
their subsistence. rious earth, and calcarious earth more than sand. | 


! 


To accomplish this leading intention (the di- | 
vision of tie soil) various means have been em- | 





Wet or dry weather makes frequent ploughings | 
(according to circumstances) either useful, inju-| 


ployed. Fossil, animal and vegetable manures, | rious or impracticable ; and the shade ofa horse 
as well by their mechanical action, as by their || hoed crop is, perhaps, in itself, of more impor- | 
chemical ‘properties, promote it; as do sand,| tance to that which succeeds, than would be the 


in quality. ‘The influence of markets, on the 
| value of produce, is as hittle to be denied, as that 

of soil and climate. In the nei ood of: 
great cities, table vegetables are of much more 
value than wheat o1 rye; but remote from mar- 
kets, wheat and rye have the advantage, because 
being more valuable, in proportion to bulk and 
weight, they bear better the expense of transpor- 
tation. 





pounded limestone and water (as in the culture | 
of rice;) but it is to the spade and plough we! 
must look for that degree of efficiency, without || 
which the carta would have remained a desert, | 
or would becomeone. Ofthese, where the scale | 
of labor is small (as in garden culture) the for- }) 


mer is tobe preferred ; but in farming, the great- 


er expedition of the latter gives it a decided ad- | 


vantage. Our remarks, therefore, will be confin- 
ed to the operations of this instrument, and par-_ 
ticularly to such of these as have given occasion | 
to differences i opinion among practical far- 
mers, 
Ist. .4t what season of the year (spring, summer. 

r fall) is ploughing best performed, in relation to a’ 
livision and improvement of the soil and the de-| 
struction of weeds ? 
The more scientific opinion is in favour of fall 
ploughing ; because to the action ofair and mois- 
ture, it adds that of frost, whose sceptic or divid- 
ing quality is second only to that of the plough 
itself. In clay soils, this preparation should never 
ve Omitted ; because on those the action of frost, 
‘3 greatest, and because one ploughing of this 
kind may save two in the spring, when time is 
every thing.* In this operation, however, we 
must not forget to ridge as well as plough; and 
vare must be taken that our furrows have suffi- 
cient declination to carry off surplus water. 


a 





* The Marsh bean grows best on a fall plough’ 
"g ; and oats, well harrowed, will (on such plough- 
ng) give a good crop without other culture. 


fallowing of a whole summer. 


3d. What depth of ploughing is most to be re- 
commended ? 


This question, though less complicated than 
the last, requires, like it, an answer qualified by 
circumstances. Tap-rooted plants require deeper 
tillage than others: fall ploughings may be deep- 
er than those of spring, and spring than those of 
summer, 

loughings will not mjure it; but if it be shal- 

ow, such ploughings will bring up part of the 
sub-soil, which is always infertile, until it receive 


'| new principles from the atmosphere. “ They who 


retend,” says Arthur Young, “ that the under- 
ayer of earth is as proper for vegetation as the 
upper, maintain a paradox, refuted both by rea- 


| son and experience.” 


Where, however, it becomes part of your ob- 
ject to inerease the depth of the surface soil, deep 
ploughing isindispensible ; and in this, as in 


| many other cases, we must submit to present in- 


convenience for the advantage of future benefit. 
But even here, it is laid down as a rule, that “én 





* Without water there is no decomposition, and 
much water checks and prevents it. ; 
{t Those who have any doubts about the impor- 


brush heap, or other collection of small bodies, ad- 
mitting air. heat and moisture, during the spring or 
summer months, Under such collections he will 
find a much more vigorous vegetation, than jn the 





\| is, that the brush prevents evaporation, 


If the vegetable soil be deep, deep || 


tance of shade, have but to look at the effects of a) 


uncovered parts of the field : the cause of this effect! 


With this general view of the subject, we pro- 
ceed to examine, Ist. the practice of Europe; 
and 2d. the rotation best adapted to our own 
soi], meridian and markets. And, 

Ist. Of the practice of Europe : 

It was long since discovered,§ that the soil, 
when left to itself, was never either exhausted or 
tired or idle; but that however stripped or de- 
nuded by man and the animals he employs, it 
hastens to cover itself with a variety of plants, of 
| different and even opposite characters; thatsome 
of these have a tendency to render the earth more 
compact, while others have the effect of opening 
and dividing it—that some (from a ene struc- 
ture of roots, stems and leaves) derive most ot 
‘their nuurishment from the earth, while othere, 
| differently formed, draw their’s principally from 
the atmosphere ; and lastly, that in these volun- 
tary products, there is a continual and nearly 
regular succession of plants differently organiz- 
ed. These observations, carefully made and tto 
longer doubted, and others leading to the samc 

















* Young. 

Idem. 

It has been objected to ridge ploughing, that it 
accumulates the good soil on the crowns of ridges, 
| and impoverishes the sides and furrows. These ob 
|jections are obviated by narrow and low ridges, 
which alternate, every crop, with the furrows, 

§ Virgil, who was a philosopher as well as a poet, 
appears to have thoroughly understood this branc!: 
of natural history : “ mutatis quiescunt fetibus arva”’ 
—the true repose of the earth isin a change of its 
i! productions 
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Ee COCUMSO—C—e*=ERSC«sa«syaNNCs ors 

. : .|| Two exceptions are, however, taken to this |! pearances will give y nail | 
or gimilar conclusions, iret suggested the useiu one ist. In the German settlements in Penn- fn which we have Tost Piney rr 
ness of taking nature as our er siles which ob 1s lvania, where, from more attention or mora are in ear; at least | . 
forming our artificial crops -v fone aeetiene.| skill, “the wheat crop averages eighteen bush- || useless for bread stuff. The insect whicl 
viously governed her — ea A vt and for | els to the acre, where twenty-five bushels are fre- | from the grain is a small me tn ton pe: 
es See ee Res me system vend quent, and instances of thirty not wanting: and, || moth or miller, You will probabl fj "7 Ooking 
more than half a eergar De iturel improvement, || 2d. In the peninsula of Maryland and Delaware, '' grub or chrysalis state in the cate whi hte the 
Papen Bove sy ; sil and climate Whenever | Where the rotation of Indian corn, wheat and} you. 1 cannot learn that any of the fi ane 
gag pers itl an is found in a state of , rubbish pasture, has reduced the average pro- || bout here ever saw corn in this conditi oe te - 
it has been anon : mh ahaa necvlected or | duce to six bushels per acre ; in some instances If it isa new enemy, the sooner we op eee 
Peseexed, it one: daiideary or retrogade. Yet \ not more than fico bushels are obtained, and { quainted with it the better—that we hay beans, 
ie face of a fact, carrying with it such con- much is so bad as to be ploughed up again.” | to guard or provide against its ravages. J 


lent ; i| There 
od . . “cc . 1} e : : : 
clusive evidence, the bulk’ of agriculturists con- In Virginia the usual crops are, [Indian corn || has been the most mischief done in what was 


tinue to resist this cheap and obvious means of | i rape he as ap eee will | the softest corn. Respectfully yours, 
improvement, and pertinaciously adhere to a sys- | ee vtivat ; — ~ in ag w raed SIRO 28 | The Weevil in Ind; SAMUEL Prayr, 
tem (that of fallows) which condemns to annual | cultivated, Fa era —_— of it aes i en, In suc |) a Ww seve + . nian corn is very cominon 
sterility oae fourth pert of the earth, and even | pep betore ee grain is = n. No one 4 an en muc | damage in the Southern States 
prefers four months unproductive labor, to abun- | the average of that extensive flat country in ir-| but we do not re collect, previous to the receip: 
dant harvests and nutritious crops! But from || gma, lying below the head of tide water, at) of the above, to have heard of this insect’s hayinyo 
this display of folly, let us turn to one of wis- | more than five or six bushels ; and in those fer-| been naturalized in New England, "4 
ie. | tile and beautiful vallies, among the mountains, A writer for the Southern Agriculturist, wit) 
On the rotation system, the whole arable part || in which ignorant cultivators have not yet resid- | the signature Z. observes as follows: | suffer 
of a farm is divided into tour, six or eight fields, | ed sufficiently long to have entirely exhausted | ed for many years, from the destruction of my 
and subjected to a course of crops, denominated || the soil, the produce may not be less than twelve j, corn by weevil, and the total absence of the 
(according to the number of these divisions) the | bushels the acre.” : sory | now is in consequence of the use of a very sim. 
short, the medium, or the long course. In cons | These specimens of agricultural skill will not) ple remedy. The land which I plant in corn is 
structing these courses, however, whether long, || be adduced as proof of the favorite national posi-! low, and requires almost as much draining av 
middling or short, the utmost attention is paid | Hon, that “ we are the most enlightened people on the the river lands, but is productive and yields 
to the nature of the soil, viz: In all soils more |, face of the globe,” and the less so, asa lapse of | ab.zndant crops. Whether it is owing to the lo. 
wet than dry, more compact than porous, more || eighteen years had not entirely weaned us from | catlon of the land, or other (to me) unknown 
hard than friable, the course is made up from the || ancient habits > for neither on the Maryland |, Causes, I am unable to say, but the fact is, tha 
following plants: wheat, oats, buckwheat, the | peninsula, nor in eastern Virginia, is there any | the corn is often taken from the field with a grea: 
gramineal grasses, beans, vetchlings, clover, cab- | material alteration in their mode of culture, ex- |) many weevil init. No injury seems to result 
bages and chicory. In soils of an opposite cha- cepting what may have arisen from the fact, that |, from their residence in it while in the field, or 
racter (dry, porous and friable) the plants from || having no more fresh land to exhaust, they are ,, during the cold weather; but as soon as th 
which to choose, are rye, spelts, barley, potatoes,| now obliged to recur to old field, and are, of, summer's sun had shed its genial warmth upon 
tnrneps, * lupins, Indian corn, clover, sanfoin and ! course, annually suffering the new and increas-| us, these intruders gave notice of their existence, 
many of the pasture grasses, Inloams, {which| ed penalties of former improvidence, On the), by commencing the work of destruction. Upon 
are nearly an equal mixture of sand, clay and | western shore ot Maryland, in the northern parts) several occasions my provisions were materially 
decomposed vegetables] the choice of plants is || of Delaware, and in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey injured, and much complained of by the consum. 
much enlarged : embracing what is more pecu- | and New-York, the state of things is better; ers. I tried a variety of remedies without effect 
liarly proper for both sand and clay, and having, N clover has been substituted for (what Mr. Strick. |, Late planting and early planting were both sug- 
besides, the following plants from which to se-|, land calls) rubbish pasture, and the root hus- gested and tried; the land was dil broken up 
lect: rice, millet, sorqum [African millet] lucern, || bandry is encroaching on summer fallows; which deep in the winter with a plough ; the seed was 
indigo, cotton, hops, tobacco, madder, hemp, flax, | we regard as a decisive step towards a regular coated with tar and soot, and finally was brought 
&c. §c. The following cases will sufficiently ‘and judicious rotation of crops. from one vot the sea islands, ata distance, and 
illustrate the principles on which they rest, viz: || Alter this brief statement of the past and pre- |planted. ‘The crops, I think, were improved by 
Never to select for a crop, plants not adapted to the |, sent state of liome agriculture, let us anticipate each of the rernedies in quantity, but the enemy 
soil ; andnever, in any soil, to permit two crops of | the future. We cannot believe, that favoured as still retained his position unmoved, and apparent- 
the same species, or kind, to follow each other. | we are with a temperate climate, with a produc- ly iunmovable. I was one day mentioning the 
2d. Of the rotation best adapted to our own soil, | tive soil, with an enquiring, reflecting and inde. circumstance to a friend, who told m= that he 
meridian and markets. | pendent yeomanry, and with civil institutions | had understood that the wild myrtle (Myrica 
Previously to entering upon this subject, it|) which favor and protect all the developments of Cerilera) was a sovereign remedy for this scem- 
may not be amiss to glance at the practice hither. | industry and genius, we shall long remain be-. ingly incurable disease. At this time the de- 
to prevalent among us. What this was, in 1801, | hind the serfs of Tuscany, the tenants of Eng- | struction had commenced, and the insects were 
may be scen in the answer of an English gentle- | land, or the peasants of Flanders. But to rival to be seen ip every direction; a quantity ot 
man and traveler, [Mr. Strickland] to certain || these, we must follow their example; we must | Myrtle was procured, and spread over the top o! 
queries ot the British Board of Agriculture, in | multiply the means of subsisting cattle ; because the corn, and directions given to follow it up, 1! 
relation to the state of husbandry here. After! these will, in their turn, give manures, and ma- ny effect was visible. My removal to town tor 
remarking that New England was not a corn || nures will quicken and invigorate the soil for the . the summer prevented my attending to the busi- 
country, and had little to do with the plouch, and), production of articles of the greatest value and ness any farther, and | learned upon inquiry in 
that New-York was then, and would continue || the highest price. It is on this simple basis that , the fall that “ it seemed to check the weevil in 
to be, the granary of America, he proceeds to |, we offer the following tables of rotation of crops, some degree.” This was not satisfactory, and 
divert his British readers with the following de- | adapted to our own circumstances, "as the corn in the field was apparently more than 
tails. ‘ The usual course of crops in this state,!|) Medium course in sandy soils : Ist year, pota- usually infested, I determined to give the expe- 
{N. Y.] is first year, maize, (Indian corn:) se- || toes dunged; 2d, rye, wit turneps after harvest riment a fair trial. The corn house was emptied, 
cond, rye or wheat: third, flax or oats, and then || consumed on the fields; 3d, oats and clover, or and swept, and washed with boiling water; the 
a repetition of the same, as longas the land will || barley and clover; 4th, clover; 5th, wheat, with floor was then covered with myrtle; a layer ot 
bear any thing; after which it is laid by to rest.| turneps after harvest consumed on the field ; and, corn about a fuot deep was then brought in, and 
A Dutchman’s course, on the Mohawk, is, first | 6th, peas, or lupins, or lentils. We haveby this then a layer of myrtle, and this management con- 
year wheat ; second, peas ; third, wheat ; fourth, || course eight crops in six years, and five of tliese tinued throughout the whole harvest, observing 
oats or flax, and fifth, Indian corn. In Dutchess | ameliorating crops. to coverthe top of the corn with a bed of these 
county, the rotation is, first, wheat; second and| Medium course in loamy soils: 1st year, po- little bushes. During the winter I several tumes 
third, pasture without seed, and fourth, Indian tatoes dunged ; 2d year, wheat, with turneps as ¢xamined the corn near the door, and saw no 
corn, or flax, or oats, or mixed crops.” Jersey, |\in the preceding course; 3d year, Indian corn , Weevil; yet [ was fearful, that m the body ol the 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland, may be | and pumpkins; 4th year, barley andclover; 5t}; | house the mischief might still be going on. Lat 
classed together, from a resemblance of climate, || year, clover soth year, wheat and turneps as be- , In the spring we began to use the corn freely, 
soil and mode of culture: and here we have, |fore. In this course we have nine crops in six and still found no weevil; the crop was eventu- 
‘ first year, Indian corn ; second, wheat ; third | years, five of which are ameliorating crops. And, || ally consumed, and was to the last entirely {re 
and fourth, rubbish pasture Clover is, however, | Medium course in clay soils: ist year, oats from inseets of all and every kind. 
oornes to be introduced, in some such course | with clover ; 2d, clover; 3d, wheat: 4th, beans, This was to me satisfactory, and the rule has 


as the following: first, wheat; second, Indian |dunged, 5th, wheat: 6 , rj he hous 
s: c ad, f th, the yellow vetchling, been uniformly observed of strewing the ho 
corn; third wheat; fourth and ‘fifth, clover.” | ~ ’ a ; y ible - Ce 


with myrtle, and no weevil have since been seen. 
From the New England Farmer. My corn = is divided into os bins, yet 
, = entry; and this year I had planted a smali hes 
Weevil in Corn. alone, and dedtied that it Pnight be kept sepa- 
rate. Into this entry it was thrown, and no my 
tle was put with it, but the two bins were 3° 
usual well supplied. Upon my examining, a 
‘corn house, I found the corn in the center filler 
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* We here speak of the white turnep. The Ruta 
Baga, or Swedish turnep, is classed by French , 
agriculturists among the products of strong substan-'| | 1 Hos. G. Fessenpen, Esq.—Sir, As Editor of 


05 clay soils. In the next section we shall speak of the N. E. Farmer, I send you two ears of corn of 
t _ cu we - os par ticular plants, and among | the growth of 13833. These are some of the ears 
rese, of the Swedish turnep. Which were hung up for seed corn, and from ap- 
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culiure of our nation is atleast half a century ‘several years, are more apt to produce double 
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with weevil, while that in the bin was perfectly \|have been worth more than from 29 to 3u dol- 
‘ree from all insects. The corn was immediately |\lars per acre, would now be an object of specu- 
removed, and though filled with insects, was di- |lation at two hundred dollars. This same spot 
vided between the two bins, and myrtle plenti- | which I have looked at with regret at its dreary 
tully stcewed over the top of each. I am now appearance, as in former years I have ridden 
eating the corn, and the weevil are no where to || past it, is now, by the “bo learnt skill” of its 
be found. : \ owner, changed to a scene which a monarch 
This last accidental experiment is more con- | might envy, and a philosopiier of the most refin- 
vineing than either of the others; here the two ed taste might long contemplate with pleasing 
bins were free from weevil, and the corn which \admiration. In all his plans of operation, an 
was separated from them, only by a loose board |, choice in selecting subjects for cultivation, his 
partition, was filled, and I have little doubt would) only instructors have been his own reflections 
have been rendered unfit for use before the sum- | aided by his well selected library. 
mer was over.” _ , || 4 repeat it,—it is not my object to draw the 
We are not certain, but believe (hat weevil 1n || public attention to the proprietor, for I know his 
{ndian corn is the same insect which is called by || minc soars above the litle mead of public admi- 
‘hat name, and is often found in wheat. With! ration; but to present to te incredulous farmer 
regard to the weevil in wheat, Mi. Duhamel, aja scene which shall silence all objections to 
French writer of celebrity, has observed that | buok farming. Here the common agriculturist 
considerable heat is nécessary for hatching the '|can see a piece of ground, waich ten years since 
eggs of the weevil, and that this insect cannot | would scarcely have been taken as a gift, ad- 
breed in granaries which are well veatilated. ‘To vanced in value from its cost, in less than ten 
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plant in such a state ie placed in the sunshine, 
the water and oxygen carried off thereby wil} 
very soon cause it to flac, wither, and die.—Jb, 


Morus Multicaulis. 


The more we become acquainted with this 
tree the better we like it.—Last March we cut 
off even with the ground every tree of it that we 
had left after our winter’s sales—for the purpose 
of propagating it. The number was we think 
about 60 or 70. From these we have now ready 
for sale, being three to four feet high, about six- 
teen hundred trees, al! raised this year from the 
bodies and limbs of the one year old trees men- 
tioned. But the growth from the old roots is as- 
tonishing—from two to eight shoots have grown 
from each of them to the height of from six to 
nine feet, every one of which, as well as of the 
young trees first mentioned, is loaded withleaves 
of the most luxuriant growth, measuring from 
10 or 11 inches by 13 or 14 downwards to half 
those dimensions, and of as bright and dark a 





prevent this he made repeated experiments, the | years more than six hundred per cent; and in 
results of which made it evident that this insect | this dry and unproductive season, when farmers 
cannot multiply in grain that retains a proper de- are cutting and clearing the ground of their 
cree of coolness, which it may be we'l to do, by! withered and unripe corn, he can ace a crop of 
trequent ventilation. When grain is agitated in |, from eighty to ninety bushels to the acre, and 
a sieve fine enough to retainat, the weevils con- | every other production of a well cultivated farm 
tract their legs, and are, in that position, So much | yielding in proportion, And not only the agri- 
smaller than the grain that they drop through |culturist—the admirer of the beauties of nature 
the sieve. '|may here view and conte:mplate the productions 
Mr. L’ Hommedieu, of New-York, found that | of every quarter of the ulobe; the botanist, the 
a sprinkling of lime on wheat infested with these | horticulturist and the florist may here even in- 
insects, inthe bin, soon drove them away. The |}crease their catalogues o1 subjects from the spe- 
Farmer's Assistant asserts that “ sulphur or snuff, |'cimens before them, whi!» (he tryo in each branch 
put up in little papers or bags, and properly dis- '| may improve his knowledsec by the scientific and 
tributed among the wheat tn the bin, will keep |/instructive remarks ana explanations of Mr. 
them out, or drive them out when they have got 1 Wilson, the partner and overseer of the nursery 
possession. A plant of henbane has the same || and gardens. 
effect ; and so have the wood and leaves of the ‘ 
Lombardy poplar. A bin made of boards of this | Time of Gcrminating. 
“ood will never have a weevil in it” || Some seeds, such as tho-e of the coffee plant, 
sana Eg a TA require to be sown immediately on being gather- 
Prom the New-York Farmer, | ed, otherwise ‘he nutricut satters contained in 
Visit to Judge Buel’s Farm. | the shcil become too har! to be dissolved im 
Ir is well known to every reflect. mind that! water. Others, as holly berries, require to be 
\griculture is the basis of national wealth and |, kept for about twelve iouths to mellow. It is 
prosperity ; and itis, or should be as well known, || said, and I believe in :aany instances proved, 
that with all our boasted improvements, the avri-| that seeds, such as those of balsam, if kept for 
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behind what it ought to be. But if I introduce , flowers, In consequence, it would appear, of their 
the subject to any man engaged in agriculture, |mutrient matter being more condensed. 
he generally takes it in dislike, or at least thinks |) | I'he period between sowing and germinating 
me a fool; and if he is not better acquainted |1s very different according to species. Mustard, 
with the principles of politeness than with those | for example, will germinate in os day, or less, 
of agriculture, he generally tells me so. Speak |! stimulated with chlorine; cress in two days ; 
io him of the advantages which science off rs to turneps in three days ; lettuce in four days; pars- 
the profession, and he considers it perfect non- || ley in about six weeks or EW O GOORIN 5 the peach 
sense ; tell him of the extraordinary results | in one year; and the rose and filbert in two 
which are being produced daily all around him | years. eer: a 
by good management, and he believes it all de- |) It has been proved by experiment that seeds 
ption if not downright lies. He has no faith|| gathered before they are quite ripe, germinate 
in beok farming, soouer than very ripe ones, obviusly because 
From these considerations, I hope it may not) the nutrient matter Is less hard and more ar 
vive offence to present to the public through | diluted with water ; and on the same principle, 
your paper, some remarks and reflections which || l have provea by experiment that potatoes. when 
vecurred to my mind on a visit which T was po- | saved green tor plantins and kept in bran, will 
litely indulged with the privilege of making, a || come several weeks e.cuer than others. It would 
few days since, at the residence and farm of |/be worth trying the roots of the dablia and mar- 
Judge Buel, near Albany. But, asI religiously | vel of Peru on the same principle. ‘Though seeds 
avoid electioneerine on all occasions, as I have | when gathered before they are quite ripe germi- 
since learned that Mr. Buel bas been spoken ofas, nate sooner, it does not follow tnat they will 
« candidate for Governor of this state, I shall say, produce the best plants. — Rennie, 
nothing respecting his qualifications for that or | 7 . : - 
any other i ffice, hingégh that, were the choice | Scientific Principles of Trans- 
tt to me, of all men Ff ever knew, he would be | _ PLANTING. 6 
iny man.) My sole object inthis communica-,, Tue removing of growing plants rom. one 
‘ion, is agricultural, not political, '|part of the garden to another is done for Me 
Judge B. is emphatically, and in the strictest) reasons, and the science of meg wi 
sense of the phrase, a book farmer. [le was | consequently depend on the intention ote te 
ured a printer, and, [ believe followed that busi- || dener in the operation. ia et Se a 
ness, without having any practical acquaintance || be recollected are, that every p poeees oe 
with farming, until about ten years ago he pur-|/by the tips of the root fibres, and tha “lite 
hased the place where he now resides; but) thence carried up into the leaves has much of its 
which was a piece of waste ground, considered || water and oxygen carried off ~ Se 
if very little value, being of very indifferent soil, | light, particularly to sunshine. ye co case 
run over with shrub pines and interspersed with || part or all of the tips of the root . es a - 
marshes, This piece of ground which notwith- || off or bruised, the plani will be kept ungry or 
standing its location about two miles from the |starved, just as an animal would be with its 








green now as they were in June. One of the 
peculiarities of this tree appears to be the contin- 
uance till very tate in the fall of the unrivalled 
green of its foliage. ‘This induces the cxpecta- 
tion that it will yet be found a most valuable 
shade tree for either the street or the lawn. In 
short, unless we are greatly mistaken in its cha- 
racter, it will yet be found one of the most valua- 
ble 8 yon 4 to our country which has ever 
reached it from the celestial empire, not except- 
ing “ Julia Foochee ching-chang-king, daughter 
of Hang-wang-tzang-tzee-king a distinguished 
citizen of the celestial empire, residing in the 
siburbs of Canton,” who has just arrived at 
New-York to show her “ darling” little feet only 
three inches long.— Baltimore Farmer. 


Philadelphia and Trenton Rail Road. Twen- 
ty six miles of this new and beautiful road, be- 
tween Kensington and Morrisville,was traversed 
a few days since by a Locomotive Engine, built 
by Mr. Baldwin, in 46 minutes, 5 miles of the 
distance were passed in 6 minutes. 








Metcorelogical Table, 
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10 A. M, 10 P. M. 

Sisi& t| | 4 IE er €| 4 
Si=|5 3} * Sis | & 
1/60).9.35)s w} cloudy |/72/29,10's w] cloudy 
2/62/29,25| w | do 5t]29.4>, w do 
3}62|29.60| w | fair |/56/29.05 w | fair 
4)56/24,30|N w] cloudy {}5:'|2''.35| w | cloudya 
5154/29,60/s w| do  {/43}29.70) w |. fair 
6/60)29,80) w fair |/52)29,.35's w do 
7/62/29,70\s w| do 60}29,65,s wi) cloudy 
SI68)2.651s W] do |/62]29,55," eg} fair 
9/58}29,30|N £| cloudy ||17|29,55.n w{ cloudy 
10:65)29,75|N W) fair [42/2985 5 wl fair 
11)-0)29,95's W| do = {/54/29,70) w do 
12/68)}29,55|s W} do {iti 129,55\n re} do 
13}50/29,60| N | cloudy |/44)29,60 n w] cloudy 
14]49)29,.60)N W] do = |{3:/29.65 w) fair 
15)56/29,75| W | fair }} $7/29,R5) s dec 





16}48}29,85| = | cloudy |/50/29,65, s do 

Wi fair |/64/2950 nw] do 

: w! do 5 128,95) s w]| cloudyd 
19}45}29.25] w | do |] .7/2950\~ wl faird 
20/44/29,55{N Ww] cloudy |/3+/29 65, w do 
21/46/29,75| W ] fair {/45/29,55's w] cloudy 
29,45|s W| cloudy |/62)29,50) w do 
23/41/29,60|n W) do  }{38/29;70| w fair 
24)48/29,5} N do }ja3 85\n e£] do 








25/42/29,95| © | fair {/33/29,65| w | cloudye 
26/48/29,15] s | cloudy |/42/29,35) w | fair 
27/46/29.35| w | fair 729,45) w do 
28)37/29.45| w | cloudy |/34/29,70) w do 
29/36/29.85|N w| do 35/29,85'n wl do 


29 S5IN FE do 
59 85' & do 


~ Meaxs.—Ther 50%—Barom. 29.58—depth ot 
rain, 3.4 inch. 
a Sleet, high winds—+ rain 24 honrs—c spring 






































tv, could never, at any time in its natural state,’ mouth much injured or blucked up, 0 hile if a/) 





water 53°—d high wignds—c snow and rain, 
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From the American Monthly Magazine. 
To 2 Sprig of Withered Myrtle. 


When green, thou wert a sprig most dear, 
Of sweet affections, warm and true— 

Yet now, alas! thy leaves are sere,-~ 
Thus may Affection wither to; * 

Sad token, then, thy look imparts, 

Of banished hopes and broken hearts. 


Thus, at a glance, the feverish thought 
Comes up to rend and rack the soul ; 
But with another sense is brought 
To that sad fear, a sweet control— 
‘The withered leaves my tears have wet, 
fave scent and sweetness in them yet. 


j Semmenoees infuses its poison intothe bosom. 
Man ceases to delight in those acts of un- 
‘mixed generosity which afforded pleasure 
\without benefiting self. Friendship looks 
‘to sinister ends; and the calls of ambitious 
‘lor perverted taste tien | occupy the 
| attention and sway the mind. These are 
|, changes in man during the journey of life 
(as successive as those “in the natural 
world,” from summer to sober autumn. 
Andasthose trees are esteemed most highly 
i\whose perennial beauty makes them con. 
stant objects of admiration, so is that man 
\the most deserving of regard, who pre- 
‘serves in his riper years the fresh feelings 
‘of his early days. In his business, his 
itransactions are crowned with success be- 
‘cause they are directed by the spirit of 
‘truth; in his social relations, he stands a 
shining mark, a model of domestic excel- 
lence “ goodly as the cedar.” Simple in 
honesty, his mind acquires strength from 
Of Nature, ever open, aiming thence, \the self-government by which it is con- 


i 


Oh, dearer promise far, for now 
I tremble not at Time's decree ; 
The leaf may lose its early glow, 
But all its emblems do not flee ; 
Love’s odor is no season’s prey, 
And balms and blossoms in decay. 











Autumn. 


**T solitary court 
‘The inspiring breeze, and meditate upen the book 
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number of famous military demic : 
which has been adopted = the a 
the ee family. After this you co 
vessively to three large hails, interruptin 
tral walks, and containing a variety 
different dimensions and appearance 
of them are seated three huge 
illustrate the true manifestat 
past, present and future. E 
disciples of Budh, are arran 
the hall. ‘*The Manchou 
throne of China,” sa 
disciples of Budh, a 
of the world, accord 
temphsycosis.” 

Each ofthese principal halls contains a number 
of ornamental pillars. ‘Their roofs are generall, 
made to project, withthe low and convex sweey 
of primitive architecture, and decorated with oro. 
tesque monsters intended to represent dracon« 
and lions, " 


3 One of 
deity ot 
me suc- 
g the cen 
of idols, of 
: 8. In on 
figures,designed tec 
ations of Budh, thy, 
ighteen images, t), 
zed on each side of 
artar family, on th, 
y its monarchs, “ are these 
ppearing again on the stac, 
ing to their ideas of the Me- 





Rochester Seed Store and Horti- 
CULTURAL REPOSITORY. 
EYNOLDS § BATEHAM, are just open 





” ° . 
Warm from the heart to learn the moral song. | troled and by which the affections are per- 
The evidences of this season of serious \fected. To sucha man, the varying sea- 


“ontemplation are fast beginning to appear. ! sons, as they turn from “ gay to grave,” 

Che leaves of summer are beginning to lie} bring neither sorrow nor regret. 
dead around us, for the trees are giving up |! 
their leafy honors ; and the observer as he 
casts his eye across the fields, may perceive 
in the distant woodlands, as they begin to 


His spirit} 
is ripening for a better world; and while| 
he accumulates earthly treasures, he gar- 
‘ners up those “which neither moth nor 


i 
|! 


] 


ing attheir store, No. 60, Buffalo-st, (Eag!. 
Block) a large assortment of seeds of Englisi, 
French, German and American growth. Their as. 
sortment is nearly complete, and additions will con. 
stantly be made as fast as importations of the new 
crop arrive. ‘Their collection embraces a variety o: 
new and valuable kinds, well worthy the attention o 
fa-mers, such as Hopeton and Early Angus Oats, 


. * || English Potatoe do, (weighing 44 Ibs. to the bushe 
‘rust can corrupt, nor thieves break in and)| winter Tares or Vetches, Spring do., Orchav 


lon the solemn livery of Autumn, 'sieal.”’ That man moves through this || Grass, Pacey’s Perennia! Rye Grass, Lucern, Tr: 


** That sere and yellow melancholy 


T! world—to some a “ vale of tears,” in per-| 

Which the sweet poet spake of.”” ‘petual sunshine, for the light of rectitude 
There is a soberness in the very atmos-|!illumines his mind, and the Sabbath of a 

phere—the air seems to move more slowly, || quiet conscience is ever in his heart. 


and as the withered leaf drops upon the) If it be pleasant tolook back upon the 
earth, we see a moral in its fall, and from |/joys and sorrows; upon the lights and 
its “ fate we draw alike a lesson.” | shadows of other days,it is a calm delight 

“ Thus flourishes and fades majestic man.” | toremember that the admonitions of the 
_ There is, indeed, a serious something | Waning year are tokens of good. 
lingering about these scenes of change and | 
decay, “in the natural world.” There is| heed. 
a voice in the fall of the simple leat, which || t4e; 
speaks deeply to the heart and informs the \ 





| 


They awake the sources of grati- 
they enkindle the glow of thanks- 
iving. Those whohave passed away be- 
ore us, since the year has opened its luxu- 


mind of man that he too must wane from | '‘ ; ; 
the vigor of his spring time, and fall at last |Tiance, remind us of the frail tenure by 
in the Autumn of his days. | which we hold our enjoyments and posses- 
Then, too, Memory has a magical influ-| Sins, and teach us to value rightly that 
ence—She conjures up the remembrance 
of other days, when, like the leaf, our em-| 
ployments were fresh and green, but have | 
long since turned into cares and disappoint- , 
ments that float upon the fountains of our | already darkening around him ! cheerful, 
once ardent feelings, causing them to flow | because his aims are upright; and unap- 
with bitter waters, , | palled, because his principles are pure, his 
She points us to the past— _ ways just, and his hopes elevated beyond 
Back to youth's golden and unsullied morn | the “things of time?’—Commer. Herald. 
Where naught but fantasies and dreams are born, | 
(o joys that are gone ; to enjoyments that | The following description of a Budhist Tem- 


. 4 ° j le i shi rt is s > i » 7 
nans pease, to blighted anticipations; to | id etic more maga pad ng occa 
yurie : S lent Te 

opes ; to friends that have dropped | which has not yet left the press, by the Rev. 


—_ oe path as the rose from the stem, | Mr. Abeel, a missionary from the Low Dutch 
or the leaf torn from its parent tree by the | Chureh of this country’: 


—human life. 





Flesh Colored 


They | 


1ave “spirit voices” which it is well to]! 


precious boon—that unsearchable mystery || 


His is truly wisdom, who walks in all), 
her paths, and if the autumn of life was) 


It is taken from a work}! 


\foil or Yellow Clover, Trifolium incarnatum, o 


Clover, Sainfoin. Millet, Mangold 
| Wurtzel, &c. Also, Top or Tree Onion, anda 
ifew Potatoe do. A Green House and Horticulty- 
ral Garden are in progress, and all orders for Seeds, 
| Trees, Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green House Plants, 
cc. will be faithfully executed. 
Rochester, Oct. 25, 1834. 


oct 25 


| 
Peach Trees. 
FEW hundree Peach and Nectarine trees, 
| consisting of select varieties, propagated frou 
ltrees whose genuineness has been proved by examina 
jtrons of the fruit; and a few plants of hardy Ameri- 
can grapes—tor sale by J. J. THOMAS, 
Greatfield, near Aurora, Caguga co 


$e oe ———— 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & 
NURSERY. 

HE subscriber offers to the publi. 

a choice selection of Fruit Trees, 

of French, German, English an 

American varieties, consisting of Ap 

ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, 

Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose- 

berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornaments 

‘Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 

jers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 

\§e. §ec. 

| ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 

‘or Chinese Mulberry, the White Italian Mulberry 

‘by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot! 

native and foreign varicties, mosty of large size, for 

\sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 

idueed prices. The subscriber has a Jarge collecuo 

of Green- House Plants of choice and select varie 
ties, and in good condition. 

Orders by mail or otherwise will be promptly a'- 








gust of autumn. And as “the eve of our | 
mind” looks down these vistas of the past, | 


d ' object of curiosity is the large pagan establish-| 
meliing away like pleasing landscapes, in- 


: ment, belonging tothe sect of Budh. Itis situa-| 
to the “dark abyss of faint remembered ted near the margin of the river, is enclosed by| 
time,” we are reminded of the changes * wall and includes within its limits an area of a: 
thathave passed around us, of the altera- Sewer ¥ acres, AAs you enter the gate the eye | 
tions that have taken place without, o jis arrested by a few majestic banjans, which ap- | 
circumstance and condition, and the re \End for ~ ytplintenaee leo gh oem | 
intial that ts ’ he revo- and found a congenial soil within these sacred ' 
Z ns that have been wrought within, of \precincts, Passing up acentral walk ; the ave-|| 
— and feeling and the impulses of | nue leads through two buildings 


As the current of existence bears apart, in each of which are seated collossal fic-|| 

us Onward, the waste widens impercep'i- | ures intended as warders to the temple. The! 

ly ; the shore recedes whereon we revelled | countenance and attitude of some of them are in- | 

n other days, and we find shat we are fast | ("1d to express the deepest rage. A short! 

losing the ardent hopes and the pure affec- | nombre whee came cose oppo- 
ons , - ar , rn gs alk 

‘ons that buoyed and warmed us then. | off from the main avende. ""Phese Mo 


,a short distance || 


i 


a 


} 
' 


iT 


' “« itended to, and packages delivered in Rochester, or 
Bupmist Tempte iw Coina—The greatest at 


the Canal one mile from the Nursery. 
iF” Orders for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received b 
the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to those who wish them, 
gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of 
Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE. 
Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 


To Farmers. 
ITE Western Agriculturist and Practical Far 
mer’s Guide, prepared under the superinten* 
ence of the Hamilton County Aricultural Socie's; 


for sale by HOYT & PORTER. 


ee — —- —_o al 


oct 18 
Moubray’s T'reatise on Poultry, §¢ 
\ ITH abridgements and additions by the 

Editor of the New England Farmer,pri¢¢ 
50cts, For sateby HOYT PORTER & ©o- 





